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BEING on the north-west coast of Ireland during August, a 

-* few remarks about the bird-life there may be of interest to some 

of the readers of ‘The Zoologist.’ Not that they will find any 

new facts among them, but, by comparing them with notes from 

other districts, some conclusion may be arrived at as to the move- 
ment of birds at this time of year. 

The district that 1 was in was perhaps as wild as any in 
Ireland, and the cliffs some of the finest in the British Islands. 
Only those who have seen the sea-birds on these clifis during 
May, June, and July have any idea of the swarms that breed 
there. Of course, in August very few were left, those that were 
consisting chiefly of Kittiwakes, and the faces of the cliffs were 
lined in many places by the young birds, nearly all of which were 

ready to fly; some I did see with a good deal of down, but by far 


the majority were already commencing to take short flights. The _ 


old birds were very fearless, and would almost let you touch them 
before they would leave the rocks. Puffins I did not find with young 
on this occasion, although last year about the same time I saw the 
old birds entering burrows in inaccessible places with their bills 


the rocks, but all able to follow the parent birds. Razorbills and 
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full of fry. There were also plenty of young Shags sitting about 
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Guillemots had practically all left, though a few Black Guille- 
mots were round one particular spot where they always breed. | 
About the 12th of the month very large flocks of Gulls were 


hovering over the sea, most probably after Mackerel-fry or Sand- 


eels. The fishermen here call these flocks ‘ Gribbers,” and — 


are delighted to see them, as they generally denote the coming 


of Herrings; they know by the different way in which they fly 


whether they are after Herring- fry, the flock = then more — 
scattered. 


On some islands off the coast I found Stormy Petrels beaatine 


in fair numbers; they were difficult to approach, being on a 


grassy slope at the top of a precipice. It is easy to find the © 
holes they are in by the smell, which is very strong. The 
young were hatched about the beginning of the month, and 
looked like fluffy balls of down, their eyes not being open ; they 


grow very slowly, but I cannot say the date at which they leave 


the nest. The old birds never attempted to fly away when taken 
off the nest, but uttered a little squeak, and ran straight back 
down the burrow. The slope I found them on faced due east. 
They are called “oil birds” by the natives, as most probably 
they are in other places. On the same island a few Great Black- 
backed Gulls breed, but for some reason they do not do so on 
the mainland. 

A certain number of Choughs are always to be found; their 
numbers seem to vary very little year by year. In one or two 
places round the cliffs a pair always build, generally in a hole in 


- an overhanging cliff at about fifty feet or so from the sea. There 
1s one typical hole they build in, and from all accounts they have 


done so for years; it is almost impossible to get at, which is just 
as well, though the eggs are not often taken, except in one place, 
where the nest is occasionally robbed. As I said, they do not 
seem either to much increase or decrease. Why, I do not know. 
It cannot be because there are not enough suitable places for 
them to breed in, for the cliffs are at least six miles round, and — 
vary in height up to six hundred feet. Some people seem to 
think it is on account of the great numbers of Jackdaws, which, 
they say, drive the Choughs away; but I do not think that 
accounts for it here. I have never seen more than four together, 
and when 1 saw those they were more inland among the moun- 
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tains, about fifteen hundred feet up, feeding with a few Rooks on 


a grassy slope. 


The Raven is another bird which never seems to increase 


much here, but I expect in this case the young birds are driven 
away by the old ones. A good many Ravens are trapped yearly 
by the farmers, as they seem to think they do considerable harm ; 
they will also tell you that if they trap a Raven the surviving one 
_ will get another mate in a few days. It is impossible here, even 
with a rope, to get at the nest, which is always built in an over- 
hanging part of the cliff; the young birds leave this nest about 
the end of March. I only saw three pairs during August, but 
they seem to wander a good deal at this time of year. 


There are always a good number of Peregrines to be seen, 
and Kestrels are plentiful enough; they were by far the most 


common of the Hawks; there were often four or five together, 
and they seemed to annoy the Choughs very much, as they were 
continually chasing them. I only saw two or three Sparrow- 
hawks, and there was one Brown Owl round the house ; one pair 


of the latter generally nest here. 1 could not find out where the 
Kagles bred this year; as a rule a pair breed anuually among the 


mountains. For the last two years I have known where the nest 
- was, and am glad to say they are well looked after. 
_.In the middle of a little fresh-water lake there is a small 
island, upon which numbers of Terns breed annually. The island 
is round, and not more than ten yards in diameter; it is com- 
pletely overgrown with nettles, except round the edge, where 
there is nothing but loose stones. I am sorry to say I was too 
late to see much of the Terns; there were a few Common Terns 
about, and I feel sure I saw some Arctic Terns flying round. I 
was also told on fairly good authority that a very little Tern bred 
there ; also that eggs which were supposed to have been those of 
the Roseate Tern were taken there this year. I give these state- 
ments for what they are worth, not being able to corroborate 
them from my own observation. I intend to visit the island 
earlier another year. A few Black-headed Gulls also build on 
the same island; they are quite the most common of all the 
Gulls I saw during August. 

Coming to the smaller birds, Wheatears could be seen every- 
where, the highest point I found them at being two thousand feet. 
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The majority of them were in very good plumage, but there were | 
a few not long out of the nest. They would allow you to get quite 
close to them without showing any sign of fear; as a rule, my 
experience is rather the opposite in England. The earliest date I 
have seen them in these parts is March 27th. Icould not find any 
Meadow Pipits’ nests, although I have watched old birds with 
their bills full of insects, evidently waiting to feed their young. 
There were a few young about ; and these, as well as the old birds, 
seem to me to be darker than they are in other places. In a few 
cases they had begun to flock, but not more than a dozen were 
together, and always on the grassy slopes at the edge of the cliffs. 
Stonechats were common enough, and the young, though fully 
fledged, were still being fed by the old birds. Some of the old 
tnales were in very fine plumage, but the majority were not. A 
few Ring-Ouzels were to be seen, generally on the face of the 


cliffs covered with vegetation, the only other inhabitants of which — 


were Wrens; and they always seem plentiful in the wildest and : 
most inaccessible parts of the cliffs. | | 

Of Wagtails, Pied were common, but Grey not very. I only 
saw a few solitary ones, and the fact of these being single is 
curious, as I have almost invariably found them in pairs in 
autumn and winter. 

Twites were generally in flocks of from five to twenty, feeding 
on seeds of various plants. I saw one Cuckoo, evidently a young 
bird. Swallows were beginning to flock, but Sand Martins were 
still breeding; in most cases the young were fully fledged, but I 
found one nest with eggs hard-set—this was on the 17th of the 
month. A few Swifts were flying about the top of one of the 
mountains, two thousand feet high—that was the only y place I 
saw them; it was on the 1lth of the month. 

On the 23rd Flycatchers and Whitethroats were still about, 
and on the 29th I heard a Chiffchaff; these were the only two 
Warblers that I noticed. Curlews were more plentiful than they 
have been for some years, and were in fairly big flocks. Oyster- 
catchers were also flocking ; I counted one hundred and fifty in 
one flock. A few Sanderlings and Dunlins were about towards 
the end of the month, but only in very small flocks of four or five. 

_ There is a point in connection with the song of birds which I 
have not seen mentioned, although it must have been noticed by 
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many who are interested in ornithology; it is the differences in 


the note, or rather in the tone of the note, of a bird, in different 
parts of the United Kingdom. I have observed a great difference 
in this way in the North of Scotland as compared with Worcester- 
shire, and again between the birds here and in Worcestershire. 


The difference seems to exist more among the birds that are 


resident during the year, but of this I cannot be quite sure, as I 
have not. been in the district during the time of year when the 
Warblers were singing. The difference is most noticeabie in 
the note of the Chaffinch, Greenfinch, Hedge-Sparrow, and 
Wren. I say note, because it is more in the call-note than in 
the song, and, I think, more in the Chaffinch than in any of the 
others; but in all of them the note seemed to be pitched lower. 
Probably it is the climate that has some effect, the same way as it 
does on the human voice; but it is a point that will take a great 
deal of clearing up, andI shall be glad to learn the opinion of 
more observant naturalists than myself. 

Before concluding this article I should like to mention the 


wholesale destruction of sea- ~birds that goes on round the north | 


coast of Ireland. 


There is a certain class of people, who come chiefly from the. 


| large towns in the north, and who call themselves sportsmen, and 
whose only idea of sport is to shoot as many sea-birds as possible, 


and leave the bodies lying with their legs cut off; the legs, 


_ presume, are kept as trophies. The slaughter is indiscriminate ; 


even bodies of Black Guillemots have been picked up floating | 


about minus their legs. 
I was told by a native that the destruction of Cormorants had 


done him a great deal of damage, by the number of sheep he lost 


over the cliffs. His farm is situated close by a breeding haunt of 
the Cormorants, and while they breed there the smell is so strong 


that the sheep will not go down the cliffs. Now this breeding 


place is destroyed, and, there being no longer any odour, the 
sheep wander down after food, and are often lost. | 

I mention this slaughter in the hope that it may catch the eye 
of some one who may be able to exert his influence on behalf of 
the sea-birds. 
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AN OBSERVATIONAL DIARY OF THE HABITS 

OF NIGHTJARS (CAPRIMULGUS EUROPUS), 

MOSTLY OF A SITTING PAIR. NOTES TAKEN 
AT TIME AND ON SPOT. 


By Epuonp SELOUS. 


(Concluded from p. 402.) 


June 29th.—9.15. I suppose the eggs to have been hatched 
since 12.45 to-day, as I saw no sign of the young birds during - 
the nearly three-quarters of an hour I was there, and saw at least 
one of the eggs projecting a little beyond the sitting bird’s body. 
It might possibly, however, have been the empty shell projecting 
beyond the young bird as it lay under the mother’s breast. 
Shortly afterwards one of the chicks made two or three quick 
little jumps upwards towards the parent bird’s head, reaching its. 
beak to hers. She bent down her head, and taking, as it 
appeared to me, the chick’s bill in her own, she made two or 
three times that particular motion with the head so well known 
to those who have watched Doves or Pigeons feeding their 
young by regurgitation from the crop.* The chick then -crept 
back under the mother bird’s breast. Very shortly the other 
chick came out and jumped up to the mother’s bill in the same 
way, and this took place two or three times. If it is not feeding 
by regurgitation which takes place, I am ata loss to account for 
the actions of both the parent and the young birds so strongly 


resembling those of Doves and Pigeons under similar circum: 


‘stances. During all this time the parent bird kept uttering a 


** T take this opportunity of stating from my own observation that the 
parent Dove (that foreign species, at least, usually kept in confinement here) 
regurgitates the food from her crop into the beaks of both her young ones 
placed within hers at the same time. Not always, however; they are fre- 
quently fed separately. Neither in Seebohm, Morris, Lydekker, Howard 
Saunders, Prof. Newton, or the British or Chambers’s Encyclopedias, can I 
find anything as to the Nightjar’s feeding of its young, it being evidently | 
assumed that it does so in the usual manner. | 
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low croodling sound expressive of pleasure and tenderness, and 


_ making one more distinctive note. Failure of light a great 


annoyance. 


9.25.—Bird away, the chicks. 
9.30.—Bird (I believe the same one) settled on stump near 


-- young ones, and in a second or two flew down and covered them. 
The chicks then again jumped up to her, and again she appeared | 


to me to feed them by regurgitation, this taking place two or 


three times. But again, and still more, I must regret the failing — 


light. Whilst the bird sat quite near me on the stump, I noticed 
nothing in her bill, which, I believe, I should have done against 
the sky had she been holding anything not very small. On the 
first occasion the bird, of course, had nothing, and had (I make 
no doubt from my previous observations) been there all day. 

_ 9.40.—Bird relieved, and at once flew away; the partner 


covered the young birds. I do not think any more feeding took 


place, but it was now too dark to do more than guess. 


9.45.—The first bird back, and took charge of the young, 
the other flying away. No further change up to 10. 15, when 


I left. 
June 80th.—(Cloudy, Vedas to rain). Must have been 
about 5.30 a.m. when I got there, but had forgotten my watch. 
Bird brooding on its young. Another position, head turned 
away. Eye about a quarter open. Chicks quite covered. Bird 


shifted right round so as to face me. Young one struggled quite © 


out, looking then, I thought, rather reddish and naked. The 
old bird kept shifting about, and slightly altering her position in 
consequence of the movements of the young ones under her. 
Cannot be sure now if both the eggs are hatched, or only one. 
At any rate, the eggs, whether both are empty or not, seem to be 
still under the bird. Both are hatched, I think (though one is 
much more en évidence). What I saw was a piece of the empty 
egg-shell. A piece of the shell of one egg at least—the bulk of 
it-—-seems to have been moved away some six inches, but cannot 
make sure of this for fear of disturbing the bird. It now coming 


on to rain, and having no waterproof, I had to go. It must have — 


been 6 a.m. or a little later. 
3.20 p.m.—Bird sitting, position changed. The pai part 
at least of the shell of each egg has been moved. ‘The nearest 
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lies some three or four inches from the bird, the farthest more 
than twice that distance. Hyes closed, opening very slightly at 
any noise of rustling, &c., which I could not avoid making. 
This time the wings cross each other over the tail, which pro- 
jects about an inch beyond them; sometimes they lie (probably 
crossed) under the tail. Till about 4.30 bird sat quite motionless, 
with the chicks entirely hidden under it. Then one of the 
chicks began to grow restless, and several times crawled out 
beyond the parent bird’s breast. It seemed to want food, and 
on one occasion in particular stretched itself up and touched its 
mother’s beak (for I assume that the bird which sits all day on 
the eggs and young is the mother) with its own, as if seeking to 
be fed. But the mother, much to my disappointment, did not 
respond. The feathers of the old bird’s throat were to-day 
more still; once only, whilst I was there, she twitched them, 
but not in quite the same way. The band or gorget of feathers 
just under the bird’s throat is evidently very responsive to the _ 
slightest movement of the throatal muscles. 

At 5 p.m. came away, disappointed in not bavi 2 seen the © 
chicks fed, which I thought take occasionally 
in the daytime. 

8.5 p.m.—Returned and found bird in much the same > position, 
but either it had moved a little back or pushed out another piece 
of shell, which now lay just beside it. Kyes closed. Chicks. 
not visible. | 

8.40.—Chicks came out from under the mother’s breast, 
jumped up to her beak, and were fed by her in the plainest 
manner—sparingly, however. The chicks were importunate, but 
the parent bird by no means bountiful, doubtless for good reasons 
of her own. 

8.45.—Partner flew up, and the other one flew off silently 
whilst he was still in the air. He settled close by the chicks, 
and walked on to them. They immediately sprang up at his bill 
(as just before with the mother), and he fed one of them by 
regurgitation. This time the process was still more unmis- 
takable than before, for, as the old bird fed the chick more 
thoroughly, his motions were more and like a 
Dove’s. 

oe 50. —Bird flew off. In another two minutes a bird (probably 


‘ 


the other, the hen) returned, and both chicks were fed by the 
regurgitatory process. The light, I am glad to say, was amply 
sufficient, and there could not be the smallest doubt. The 
chicks were thus fed several times—four or five times. A minute 


or two after feeding the chicks, and before flying away, the old 
bird opened, twice in succession, its enormous beak, or rather 


mouth. Quite a revelation; it looked as if it opened its head. 
The other bird had also done this, but neither of them before 
to-night whilst under my observation. They also moved their 
bills in much the same way as we do our lips after having 


swallowed something, and still having the taste of. it in the. 


mouth. The old birds could not have fed the chicks two or 
three times in succession, as they did, with anything they 
brought in their beaks; nor did I ever observe them to have 
anything in the beak, which I am. sure I should have done had 
this been the case. Moreover, I observed the swelling and sub- 
siding of the throat, suggesting the pamping of something 
through it. 

9.5.— Bird flew off. In about a minute both birds flew up, 
and, I think, settled near on ground; then flew off again. The two 


birds now sported close by in the air, one of them uttering a note — 


like ‘‘ quick quick, quick quick ’—a kind of loud modified twitter. 


9.10.—Bird flew up and perched on same elder stump as 


night before, then almost at once flew to chicks and fed them as 
before. ‘The light was now fast fading, but it seemed to me as if 
both the chicks had their beaks in the old bird’s mouth at the 
same time, as with Doves. This, of course, may be a mistake, 
or it may have been due merely to the eagerness of the chicks. 
(This would explain the origin of the habit.) : 

9.25.—Bird rose suddenly, and flew away in silence. About 
a second afterwards bird flew down on to young, and churred 
slightly for a moment, then uttered the little croodling note of 
content. I could just see the lighter coloured bodies of the 
chicks in motion, and have no doubt they were being fed as 
before, but too dark to see it or anything. 


9.35.—Bird perched on same elder stump, upon which the. 


other bird left the chicks, this time quaw-eeing when it got 
a little way off. A second or two afterwards bird on stamp flew 
down to young. | 
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9.50.—No further change. I now left, it being too dark to 
_ observe anything beyond the coming and going of the birds. — 
July 1st.—(Raining, but had been fine day.) Came without 
watch. Must have been about 8.25 p.m. when I got there. Found 
bird sitting some six inches nearer to me than day before—the 
first time it has left its original position. Sat facing me. Eye 
closed or just blinking. Chicks quite covered. Wings of bird 
not crossed, but some inch and a half between the tips. Chicks 
came out from under old bird’s breast, and jumped up importu- 
nately to be fed, but, she not complying, went back. A second 
time méme jeu. Anda third; and a fourth; and a fifth; anda 
sixth. This time the chick pulled at the mother’s beak, but she | 
‘refused to feed it. The other bird settled near, and the one with 
the chicks flew off. Chicks left uncovered for some minutes 
before bird came (cannot say which), and fed one of them by 
regurgitation in the plainest possible way. Could see the throat 
of the old bird swelling and subsiding. Afterwards it opened its 
mouth as on night before. Bird relieved and flew off before the © 
- other had taken its place. Feeding renewed. Always the same _ 
process, but am not quite clear whether the chick put its beak in © 
the parent bird’s or vice versd. Bird flew away. Had stayed 
much less time than the other. After some five or six minutes 
one of the birds flew back, and settled on elder stump; then flew _ 
down to chicks, which were fed as before. Too dark now to see 
properly, and also had to go on account of rain. | 
July 2nd.—(Fine all day.) At 8.30 found bird sitting in the 
old place, with tail crossing the dried stalk. Eyes closed. Chicks 
quite covered. ; 
$.35.—Bird, which, J think, was the partner, flew near quaw- 
eeing. The sitting bird took no notice—that is to say, she did 
not “ churr.” 
8.37.—Young ones out to be fed, but old bird declined. 
8.40.—Partner flew up and settled on ground near, where he 
churred softly. Sitting bird did not answer. | 
| 8.40.—Other bird flew up, and settled beside the one on 
chicks, who immediately flew off. The other, after churring 
slightly for a second or so, followed. One is much lighter 
- goloured than the other; both are covered with down. When 
handled they opened their enormous mouths (which seemed as 
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large in proportion to their size as in the old birds), and one ~ 
jumped up at my finger from the ground as at the old bird’s beak. 
Though dependent on the parents for food, the chicks seem 
almost as active and well able to get about as young Fowls or | 
Pheasants ; but, their food being in the air, and they being unable _ 
to fly, there is no inducement for them to run about. 
_ 8,50.—Bird settled on ground near by, and churred slightly ; 
then almost immediately flew to chicks, but seemed _— to 
feed them. 

8.53.—Bird relieved ‘and flew off. Chick fed by the ones 
four times, the parent bird making a low clucking or crooning 
noise during the feeding. 

9.2.—Partner flew near, and bird left the chicks. Both birds 
now circled round about in the air, hawking as it seemed for 
insects, and often clapping their wings. ‘They would sink grace. 
fully down, and then rise up, somewhat perpendicularly,* with a 
curious fluttering action of the wings. I take this to be an 
antic, and nothing to do with securing prey. I notice now, or 
rather I now pay attention to, the fact that one of these pair of 
birds is lighter than the other in the colouring of its plumage. 
The lighter bird is the one that sits all day, and which I take to 
be the female. 

9.8.—Lighter coloured bird back. Chicks fed once or twice. 

9.12.—Bird flew off silently. 

9.17.—Bird hovered above chicks, who uttered a note. 

9.17.—Lighter bird back, and fed both chicks twice; other 
bird flew near. 

9.20.—Bird left chicks. 

9,.20.—Darker bird flew down and fed chicks, I think twice. 

9.28.—Bird flew off. 

9.28.—Lighter bird settled on dieiaeinn near, and then 
flew to chicks and fed them. Too dark now to see properly. 

- 9.82.—Bird flew off clapping its wings. It is the bill of the 
young bird which receives that of the parent during the process 
of feeding. To-night heard a bird making a peculiarly shrill 

| 9.50.—Bird flew away. 

* T mean straight up, whilst retaining the horizontal attitude | as one 
might draw up a toy bird dangling from a string. 
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9.55.—One of the birds back. Too dark, of course, to — 
observe. Both the chicks were fed once at least by the arriving 
bird, and in a manner which suggested regurgitation and nothing 
else—jerking of the parent bird’s head, muscular action of the 
throat, &c. Whatever they got was disgorged in some manner 
from the crop or gullet. It was not carried in the beak and 
dropped into their mouths. But to-night I could not feel so 
sure that the chicks were fed a second, third, or fourth time. If 
fed at all after the first time, it was in a very inferior degree. The 
bill of the old bird, indeed, was placed within that of the chick 
(or rather the chicks so placed it by grasping it with theirs), and 
jerks of the head were made by the parent bird, but with mach 
less emphasis than the first time. : 

_ At 10.10 came away, leaving bird still with the chicks. 

' July 38rd .—(Fine all day.) Arrived at 8.30 p.m. Bird had 
moved again, and was sitting where I found her on July Ist. 
Note here that “ Bird” at beginning of entry means throughout 
the lighter coloured bird that sits all day, and which I take to be 
the hen. Henceforth I shall call the dark bird the male, and the 
light one the female. This, however, is only assumption, how- 
ever probable. 

8.45.—Chicks came out and jumped up to be fed, but, as hon 
as I could see, were refused. Thistwice. The third time they 
may have got something, but I do not think they did. Nor the 
fourth. During this, one of the little chicks ran with perfect ease 
some four or five inches from the old bird, and then returned. 
Afterwards the other did the same. Find it difficult to be quite 
sure if the parent bird gives the chicks anything before she flies 
- away for the first time. One of the chicks running all about.* 
Again, they may have got something, but cannot be certain. Old 
bird gave a great gape with her enormous jaws—and just now 
again; quite a wonderful sight. This makes me think that the 
chicks did get something, as I have not seen the birds gape 
except in connection with the process of feeding, either at the 
time or afterwards, that is to say. 

* «The young of this bird, when able to crawl about,” &c. (Seebohm, 

History of British Birds’). ‘The nestlings... have been known to dis- 
play a precocious activity approaching to that of the young of gallinaceous,” 


&c. (Howard Saunders, ‘ Manual of British Birds’). I do not suppose my 
chicks were two infant prodigies, [My own italics. | 
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8.58.—Hen bird flew off, uttering a note which was not the © 


“quaw-ee.” An indefinite note, as of impatience. Chicks still; 
they do not move when left by the parent bird. 
9.4.—Hen bird settles on stump close by. In a minute flies 


to chicks, and feeds them—both of them—more than once. Then — 


a pause whilst the chicks are covered. It must be by some 
process of disgorging—regurgitation, that is, After pause chicks 


fed again, more gently, less violent motions; but feel sure they | 


got something. Could make out nothing in the bird’s bill. 


Chicks out again. May have gota little. They seize the parent's — 


bill. Another chick fed. Feel sure he was fed, though gently. 
Feeding attended with little. crooning noise on part of parent 
bird (not, of course, while she is actually regurguanng the 
food). | 

9.18.—Female bird few off suddenly and in silence. Chicks 
quiet. 

9.15.—Same bird back. Both chicks fed more eee once. 
Regurgitation it must be. 


9.18.—Chicks out again to be fed. Only gentle motions of © 


beak on part of old bird. 
9.19.—Old bird flies off. No cry. Chicks quiet. 
9,24.—Bird (same one—I think, female) on elder-stump. 
9,25.—Flew down and fed chicks as before, but not so much 
it seemed. As bird sat on stump (four paces off) I could see 


head and beak pretty plainly against the sky, and she seemed to. 


have nothing in the beak. Chicks (I believe) fed again, making 
third time. Too dark to see well, but judge from movements of 
old bird’s head, and croodling noise. Believe chicks fed again. 
Much croodling. It does not seem likely that the bird would 
croodle if she merely refused to feed the chicks, and she croodles 
when she certainly does feed them. ‘l'o go by the croodling the 
chicks were fed four or five times. | 
9.40.—Bird off, silently. 
9.40.—Bird on stump. Almost immediately down to chicks, 
and fed them with much croodling. Croodling repeated twice, 
at intervals, up to 9.50, when bird flew off, and I left. The two 
birds were never together this night; 1 mean, of course, near 
nest. Atleast, I did not see them. I think it was the hen bird 


that was down the last time before I left, but could not see if it | 


omy 


| 
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was. To-night, as I walked away, I heard two Nightjars uttering 
a new note—a sort of “jig jig jig jig jig jig’? to each other— 


varied with the usual ‘‘quaw-ee” and ‘“‘queek.” One of these 


birds clapped its wings quite thirty times, for I did not begin to- 
count till after the first bout, and then counted to twenty. There 
was a short pause between the two bursts of ihn as a pause 
in music. 

July Ath. —(Fine most of the day. ) At 8.43 p.m. found bird 
covering young. Place changed; more than a pace nearer to me 
than originally. ‘Eye quite shut. 

8.50.—Chicks came out from under breast, jumped up and 
tugged vigorously at old bird’s bill; but, as far as I could see, 
she refused to feed them. Also the croodling noise made by 


the chicks, not the old bird.. 


8.55.—Chicks again tried, both vais together with all their 
might, at old bird’s beak; but no good. Think the croodling is 
made by the chicks, but difficult to be quite sure. 

8.57.—Tried again, but to no purpose; bothering the old bird 
very much—so much that at last she went away to the place she 
was in last night. The chicks ran after her and tried again, but 
gave it up, and then ran under her breast. The croodling sound 
seems too full for the chicks, and has too much expression in it. 
Yet it ceases after they get under the hen. 7h, however, 1s 
not decisive. 

-9.2.—-Chicks tried again, and again, I thought, got nothing. 

9.8.—Tried again importunately. No result. I think it is 
the old bird that makes the croodling. _ 

9.5.—Old bird begins to turn her head and look about with 

eyes open; then gives tremendous gape. 

9.10.—Another gape; and at 9.11 flies off. ‘.; out to clear | 


away some nettles slightly obstructing view. Chicks lay quiet 


at first, then all at once scuttled away into surrounding herbage. 
I had not seen old bird about, or heard any note uttered. 

_ 9.18.—Same bird back, and settles in the empty place. One 
little chick runs out of grass from one side, and is fed twice with 
empressement. ‘lhe other one comes afterwards from the other 
side farther off. ‘The hen bird walks to it, and feeds it twice also. 
Process always the same. A minute afterwards one of the chicks 


tries for some more, but do not think he gets any. 


‘ 
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9.23.—Both chicks try again. Doubtful if they get anything. 
—- 9.27.—Chicks out again, and it looks as if they are fed ” a 
little. 


9.28.—Bird flies off uttering a low snd yet sharp sound—an 


unquiet sound. She circles around and about in the air, hawking, | 
I imagine, for insects. Yet no cockchafers, moths, or other large — 
insects are visible to my eyes where she is in the (to- night) cloud- 


less sky. I believe she engulphs in her great cavernous jaws a 
vast quantity of minute insects, gnats, flies, &c., and that these 
are disgorged on her return down the chicks’ throats. 

9.33.—Same bird (hen) settles on elder-stump. Seems to 
have nothing in beak; nothing breaks its outline against the sky. 
_ Almost immediately she flies to chicks. and feeds them, but not 
so fully as before. | 

9.42.—Chicks try again. Probably get nothing. Too dark 
- now to see properly. | 
9.45.—Bird off. Circles about a little, and en at 9.48. 


9.48.—Heeds chicks, but, so far as 1 can make out, very little. 


There is now a little piping note, no doubt from the chicks. The 
 eroodle is, I think, the old bird. It is, I feel sure, the same bird 
as before that has just fed the chicks, but cannot see that it 1 is. 
Moon now rising. 

9.52.—Leave, meaning to return when the moon, now full, is 
risen. Bird still with chicks. The sky, however, monty clouded 
over, and I did not come back. 

July 5th—(Fine day.)- 8.33 p.m. Found bird sitting in 


place where I left her last night. Eyes closed. Lighter coloured 


chick ran suddenly from mother to the egg-shells, some six or 
eight inches off, sat there a minute or two, then ran back, tugged 
at her bill, got nothing, and went under breast again. 

8.41.—Chicks come out and try to get fed, tugging long and 
vigorously at the old bird’s beak ; but, as far I could see, she 
simply pulled back again, and they got nothing. : 

8.45,.—Chick runs out from under old bird’s tail, then round 
to her breast, and tries hard to get fed; but in vain. 

8.46.—Bird flies off with the impatient or unquiet note. Came 
out and touched chicks with my finger. They sat quiet. Old 
bird has disappeared. Coming on to rain. 

§.50.—Lighter bird flies up and settles on elder-stump ; other 
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bird flies after her, passes her, settles somewhere near, and 
“churrs.” Bird on stump flies down almost directly to chicks, - 
and feeds them as usual. She is careful, as it seems to me, to 
feed both, and not one only. The light-coloured chick is very 
greedy, but she dodged his importunate bill some half a dozen 
times and fed the other. During feeding the other bird flew by. 

9 o’clock.—Lighter bird flies off. The two birds (as I think 
them to be) now together circle near about in the air. A bird 
‘settles somewhere close by on the ground, then rises and flies off 
with the ‘‘ choo-o0-00-00” note, and clapping the wings repeat- 
edly. Then settles re the same) somewhere near, and 
continues to churr.” 

9.6. — The lighter bird circles round, iti the most 
astonishing twists and zigzags in the air, and certainly seeming 
' to pursue insects. I can see no insects, though I should certainly 
see anything like a cockchafer or fair-sized moth. Again she 
flies by, near, doing the same. My theory is that the bird 
engulphs numerous minute insects (much as a Whale does In- 
-fusoria), and disgorges them into the chick’s mouth as a pulp.* 
Several times during this the male bird (as I take it to be) has 
sat near churring, then rising with ‘‘ choo-00-00-00,” and clapping 
of wings. | 

- 9.15.—Hen bird flies up, uttering a note like “ chug chug 

chug,” and settles on stump. Has nothing in beak that I can 
see... If she had anything, perhaps she would be -less likely to 
utter a note; but this must go for nothing,-as I have observed 
that small birds (Redstarts) bring food in their bills, yet make a 
plaintive cry in neighbourhood of the nest. In a minute she 
flies down and feeds the chicks. One (the lighter one probably) 


* It is true that I never observed the bird flying with its mouth open, 
but neither did I ever observe it open its mouth during those astonishing 
twists and twirls (presumably after insects). The beak need not be widely 
opened for many minute insects to be swallowed whilst sailing through a 
strata of such, nor need it be continuously opened. The Nightjar, it must 
be remembered, flies and feeds by night, when it is both dark and people are 
in bed. Still, I find in Seebohm’s ‘ History of British Birds’ the following: 
‘‘The bird has been said to hunt for its food with its large mouth wide 
open, but this is certaialy an error.” The first part of the sentence impresses 
me more than the last. ‘Why has the bird its tremendous bristle- fringed 
? Other birds catch individual insects 2s cleverly without it. 
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is very greedy, and seems to get more than the other ; but getting 
dark now. A bird (I think the partner) flies near quaw-eeing. 

9,20.—Bird leaves chicks. 
| 9.25.—Bird back on stump. Too dark now to see a Whteh one, 

though I believe it to be the hen. However, I get outline of 

beak against the sky, and it is not broken by anything projecting 
from it. In a minute bird flies down and feeds chicks in the 
usual way, her actions being almost exactly those of a Dove. 
Both chicks, I think, are fed, but too dark to be sure. It is the 
old bird, I feel sure, that makes the croodling noise. The chicks 
have a plaintive, piping note, and the two notes are often being 
made at the same time. The croodling is always made by the 
old bird when the chicks want to be fed, but she has nothing for 
them. Equally therefore when she feeds and does not feed them, 
so that my inference to the contrary was wrong. 

9.385.—Croodling again, meaning that chicks are seiten to be 
fed. The chicks begin now to hold up their wings, and wave or 
flap them more than at first. 
- 9,40.—A bird (doubtless the partner) flies close by quaw- 

eeing, and the other bird flies from chicks. ‘The partner then 

settles near and ‘“churrs” softly for a moment, then flies to 
chicks, feeds them, and instantly flies away. I thought I recog- 
nized the dark bird’s voice—the male’s, as I take it to be. It is 
not likely that the hen, after flying off, would have returned 
almost instantly and fed the chicks again. Moreover, since the 
eggs have hatched out I have not heard her “ churr.”’* 

Left at 9.45. Both birds away. 

July 6th.—Arrived at 8.40 p.m., and found chicks alone quite 
three feet nearer to me than the original place where the eggs were. 

8.44.—Hen bird perched on elder-stump. Held nothing in 
beak. The light good. She opened and shut her beak once, and 
I saw the light between the mandibles. Wings, when thus 
perched, reached very nearly to end of tail; would do quite, I 
think, were they straight instead of the tips curved towards— 
sometimes crossing—each other. 

8.47.—Bird flies to chicks and feeds them in the usual way. 


* After the hatching of the eggs the hen bird never greeted the male 
with a soft “‘churr’’ as he came up, or, indeed, pos any attention to him. 
This is human ! 
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One at least, certainly, but cannot feel sure about the other. It 
tugs at her beak, but whether her movements were not only | 


to pull it away, as they certainly were at the end, 1 cannot say. 


8.50.—Chicks out again, and the lighter and greedier one 
pulls long and vehemently at the hen’s beak, but whether with 
success I cannot certainly say. Begin to think they must get 
something, after all—I mean after the first time they are fed by 
the old bird on each return. 

8.54.— Other chick tries to get something, but old bird 
immediately flies away. The feeding went on in the original 
place—as night before—for the old bird walked away to it, and 
the chicks had to follow her. During above, a bird (I think the 
male) flew close by quaw-eeing. I notice that of the two chicks 


the light-coloured one is the most vigorous and greedy, which | 


might suggest its being the male; but if so, the old bird, who sits 
all day and does most (if not now all) of the feeding, is 8 probably 


the male too. This I can hardly think. 


9.3.—Bird flies round with twists and evolutions in the alr. 
Imagine it to be hawking for insects, but see none in the light 
clear air. I should certainly see insects of any size, even that 
of a bluebottle—lI mean, of course, where the bird hawks— 
near me. | 

-9.5.—Hen bird back on stump. Ina moment flies to chicks. 
Feeds light one (who insists on it) first, then the darker one, 
both unmistakably (always in same way), and again flies away. 
Could see nothing again in bird’s bill whilst she sat on stump. 


_ At a rustling which I make in my shelter, the light-coloured _ 


chick scurries away into nettles; the dark one sits still. 

9.11.—Bird flies by hawking. 

9.12.—Hen bird perches on | stump. Can detent nothing held — 
in bill. 

9.18.—Bird on stump flies to chicks, and feeds the darker one 
well. The lighter chick comes running from nettles, and is fed 
much less, if at all. Bird then flies to stump, and for a moment 
I think I notice a swollen appearance of the beak, as if something 
was held or sticking within it. Then there are motions of bill 
and throat, as if the bird was swallowing something down, and, 


this done, she flies off. It looks as if she had retained something 


of what she had brought up into her mouth to feed the chicks. 


‘ 
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Thus the only time I have seen, or thought I have seen, anything 


in the parent bird’s bill was not just before but just after she fed 


her young. 


9.21.—Same bird back. No appearance of anything in beak. 
~9.22.—Bird flies to chicks and feeds them, I think more than 


once, but I cannot say for certain, nor if both chicks are fed or — 


only one. 


9.24.—Chicks try to get fed again, on which parent bird flies | 
away with the impatient note. The chicks have now a well-— 


defined piping cry, which they utter when the parent bird is with 


_. them; when alone they are silent. The croodling, I now know, 


is made by the old bird. 
_ 9.80.—Three birds fly by close together, one or more of rrnes 
clapping their wings. 
9.31.—Buird (I think the lighter one) back on rane Nothing 
in beak, I think. Another bird, churring close by, rises and 
flies near (but cannot see it) with loud double claps of the wings. 


9.35.—Bird on stump. Flies to chicks, and (as I think) © 


either feeds them both or one of them twice. 
| 9.388.—Bird churring on ground somewhere near, and rises 
choo-00-oo-ing and clapping wings. 

9.40.—Bird leaves chicks, and I come away. 

July 7th.—Arrive at 2.40 a.m.—Cycling down, I put up a 
Nightjar sitting in the road. This bird kept flying in front of 
me all the way down the road (some two hundred or three 
hundred yards), and when I turned into the footpath amongst 


the trees leading to plantations still followed or rather headed, 


me nearly as far again. It seemed as if my appearance at such 
an hour piqued the bird’s curiosity. 


2.40.— Hen bird settles on elder-stump, and then keeps | 
uttering a note like “tchug tchug,” a low somewhat parrot-like 


sound. Soon the other bird flies to her as she sits on the stump, 
flutters about her without alighting, and flies off. In a minute 
or two again flies close by her. 

2.50.—Bird flies twice quite near, clapping wings, and then 
twice again in as many minutes. 

_2.54.—Bird leaves stump. 


8 o’clock.—Same bird back on stump. In a minute or two 


flies to chicks and feeds both well. She darted at them in a 


. 
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somewhat impetuous way, and fluttered over and about them 
several seconds before alighting with much whirring of wings. 


Both whilst thus fluttering, and afterwards whilst feeding the . 


chicks, the male bird made a dash at her in the air, and then flew 
and settled a little way off. The instant the hen bird had fed the 


second chick she flew a few paces off amongst the nettles, where 


evidently the other had been waiting for her. I could see the 
two running about excitedly, pursuing each other as in court- 
ship.* They soon, however, got out of sight amongst the nettles, 
so that I could not establish this farther. — 


8.10.—Churring of Nightjars all about. Quite hght—almost 
broad daylight—though moon still bright. | 


3.15.—The two birds disport themselves in the air near, in 


narrower or — circles,  teatte each other with animated 


cries quaw-ee ” or “ quee”), and clapping their wings loudly. 


The two chicks sit pron pressed against each other. 
8.22.—Turtle-Doves begin to call. 
3.25.—Wood-Pigeons ditto. 


3.30.—Broad daylight. Number of Bats ftving about. Both 
birds away. Can hear one Nightjar churring, but not loudly. 
 $.40.—See no Bats now, but Swallows. May have mistaken 
the Swallows for Bats just before, the distance being considerable, 
but do not think so. Wood-Pigeons begin to fly about. The 
clapping of their wings above the back is now quite a marked 
feature, much more so than later in the day. Hear no more 
churring now. Turtle-Doves turring everywhere. Chicks still 
left alone. | 
3.45.—Chicks all at once begin to utter a note I have not 
heard before—“ quirr quirr’’—dquite different to the piping note ; 
more like a rudimentary ‘‘ churr,” but having no continuance. 
They seem excited about something, and begin to move from 
where they were. Soon I hear the old bird croodling, uttering 
various low sounds—call-notes evidently. Chicks get more and 
more excited, and run towards the sounds, running a little, then 
stopping, running again, and so on, always “ quirr, quirring.” 
They soon got right away from the nest. The old bird does 


* And pretty fast. This from memory twenty hours afterwards. “ Its 


helplessness on the ground, where it can only wre with difficulty.” See- 
bohm, ‘A ey of British Birds.’ 
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not call continuously. There is an interval, and the chicks sit 
still. She again calls, and they run on. Same again. Old bird 


_ keeps calling them at intervals, and each time they get farther 


away from the old place, stopping between the calls. I walk 


after them. When I get to them—some seven or eight paces off 


—both the old birds start up from the ground. One (the lighter- 
coloured one) spins along the ground as though injured, with her 
wings extended (as a Partridge in same case), but when I walk 
away flies to the old elder-stump, where she sits clucking—per-. 
haps to call the chicks back again. I then walk some distance 
off, keeping the bird in view, and sit down on tree-stump watching 
her. It must now be 4 o’clock or past (have left watch at bush). _ 
Thinking it better to let the bird get easy in her mind, I walk 

away altogether, and when I return to the bush (at 4.25) neither 
old birds nor chicks are to be seen. It would seem that the 
birds had divined my presence early in the morning, and called 


off their chicks to a safer spot. This, however, is merely con- 


jecture. No action on the part of either of the old birds 


previous to the calling off of the chicks suggested that they were 


suspicious of my presence, and the more I think of it the less I 
believe that they were. Following the chicks was a great mis- 
take. Leave at a little past 5 a.m., neither old birds nor chicks 
having come back. | | 
July 12th.—(Fine.) 8. 95 p.1 m. Found the birds again. . 
They were some fifty yards from the original place. Put up both 
the old birds. One (the hen, I have no doubt) first spun along | 
the ground, then flew about much disturbed, then settled on 
ground some little way off, and kept up a loud continuous clucking. 
One chick had already run out of the way. The other—the 
darker one—lay there, apparently not at all disturbed. After a | 
time hen bird rose from ground, and flew about in great state of - 
excitement, coming quite near me as I sat on the ground, and 
hovering about; then darting off again, then sitting on thistle- 
tuft, then again on the ground, always making the distressed 
kind of clucking note, which at times became shriller, rising, as 
it were, to an agony. The other bird—the male—also flew about | 


near, behaving in the same way, but not so violently—a little less 


* They had not returned to the old place, nor had I been able to find 
them during the interval. ae 
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moved. Sometimes he came quite near, and often clapped his 
wings. Also settled on elder-stump near. 


8.45.—Took one of the young ones up, and put it down in 


the old place, then sat behind screen as before. The birds con- _ 


tinued to fly about both near the place where I was and that from 
which I had taken the chick. Once the latter gave a loud harsh 
cry, which was not repeated. As one of the birds hovered for 
some time near the ground where I had put the chick, I think | 
she must have seen it. © 

9.—Hen bird settled on the elder- -stump near my shelter. 

9.1.—Rose and flew off with — note, and in unquiet 
manner. 

9.9.—Bird again on stump. In less-than minute flies off 
suddenly and violently with short cry. Put chick back from 
where I had taken it with the other, which I found near.. This 
one (the lighter one) was so much the larger of the two that I 
could hardly think they were of the same hatching. Yet it must 
have been so, for, having walked all about there before the time - 
_at which the Nightjar takes wing, I had disturbed no other grown 
birds than this one pair. They'sit very close, however, so the 
possibility is not excluded. 


| Nighijars. (General Observations.) | 

June 17th and 18th, 1898. — Commence their churring about 
8.30 p.m. Sit on the very extreme top of young fir trees in 
plantation. ‘‘Churr” for a very long time in succession (I- 
believe sometimes for upwards.of a quarter of an hour, but have 
not. yet succeeded in timing a very long one, as it is never known 
at the beginning whether it will be long or short). Then rise 

into the air, giving very often several loud claps with the wings 
above the back, and uttering another note—“‘ quaw-ee quaw-ee 
—which I have not heard them make whilst sitting on tree. 

I have heard—though only once, I think—a curious modifi- 
cation of the “‘churr” at its ending. It became less mechanical, 
less instrumental as it were, more voice entered into it, and it 
seemed to express joy. I did not see the bird at this time. It 
was possibly joined by its mate. Often when the bird has 
finished churring on the tree it settles, after a few circles, on the 
ground on which it crouches. Sometimes whilst here it will give 
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a sort of hop into the air with wings extended, and then crouch 
down again. In a very short time it rises from the ground, and 
flies either to the same tree or another not far away, “churrs”’ 
again, and again settles on the ground either in exactly the same 
spot or close by. Last night (17th) I watched it do this four or 
five times in succession. Could not make out that this had any- 
‘thing to do with feeding, and think it probable the bird’s mate is 
_ somewhere near on her eggs, though have looked all about for 
them without success. At this time (from 8.30 to 9.30 or 10 p.m.) 
they do not seem to be much occupied in catching insects—very 
different from Bats or Swallows. The short flights between 
“churr” and “ churr” on the trees did not seem to be made for 
this purpose, though they may have been. I have never seen them 
‘settle on any part of these young firs except the extreme tip. 
., June 22nd.—(Fine.) A bird would be circling about in the | 
open when another would dart from aclump of fir trees close by 
and pursue it. Instantly the first bird would clap its wings 
loudly and excitedly above its back a dozen, sixteen, or twenty- 
_ five times in succession. ‘These numbers must be taken as the 
minimum in each case. Very probably there were more claps. 
It is difficult to count them all, and one is always behind. Again, 
a bird circling about over grass and low sparsely scattered 
bushes has stayed hovering in the air a few feet above the grass, 
clapping its wings loudly and continuously, then sunk like a 
shadow on to the ground. My impression is that its mate was 
crouched there. Again, one has sprung from the branch of a 
fir tree in a swift downward flight to the ground, with a continual 
clapping of the wings, poising a moment just above the earth 
with the wings raised high above the back (most graceful), and 
then sinking down. Immediately afterwards the bird would rise 
again, still clapping its wings, whilst in front of it, also from the 
ground, rose another, which it pursued.* They by no means 
*. “In general its flight is silent, but at times, when disturbed from its 
repose, its wings may be heard to smite together’’ (Professor Newton, ‘A 
Dictionary of Birds’). It is in joy, not in fear, that the wings are smitten, 
and when the bird is least troubled by man’s ‘“‘ gaucheries.” Disturbance 
may produce the sound, but is no key to its real nature. Its ordinary cause 
is social, and especially (as I believe) sexual pleasurable excitement, of which 


it is the true expression, though so implanted that most excitations will 
produce it, | | | 
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always, however, clap the wings when taking flight after churring. 
Often they do so with absolute silence, as silently as an Owl. No 
words can give an idea of the extreme beauty of the flight of 
these birds. In their soft moods they seem to swoon on the air, 
and again they flout, coquette, and play all manner of tricks with 
it. Grace and jerkiness are qualities quite opposite to each 
other. The Nightjar, when ‘i’ the vein,” combines them with 
easy mastery, and to see this is almost to have a new sensation. 
It is as though Shakespeare’s Ariel were to dance in a pantomime, 


‘ yet still be Shakespeare’s Ariel. As one watches such beings in 


the deepening gloom they seem not to be real but parts of the 
night’s pageant only—dusky imaginings, shadows in the shapes 
of birds. What glorious powers of motion! One cannot see 
them without wishing to be one of them. 


The following are the different notes which I have | heard 


uttered by the Nightjar, and have been able more or less to 
catch. ‘There are many others which I could not set down :— 


1. The ordinary “churr” uttered whilst sitting, either length- 
ways along a branch, or perched on the extreme tip of a young 
fir tree, or on the ground,” &e. I have never heard the bird 
make it whilst flying. 

2. The “ choo-oo choo-00 choo-oo,” or “choo-ey choo-ey 
choo-ey,” at the end of the churring uttered as the bird takes 
flight, and generally (perhaps always) accompanied with clapping 
of the wings. 

8. The jubilee of gurgling notes, impossible to describe; also 
at end of the ‘“‘churr.” Whether uttered sitting or on taking 
flight, or indifferently, I do not know. Not so often heard. 

4. The “ quir quir quir ” at end of the “ churr,” as above. 


5. The beatification, as it were, of the “ churr ” itself towards | 
the end, the sound becoming more vocal and expressive, and 


losing the hard woodeny insect-like character which it usually 


has. I have only heard this peculiar modification once, but the 


bird was quite near, and it was very noticeable. 


6. The “quaw-ee” note uttered at and during flight, often 
immediately after the churring as ti e bird takes flight. 


7. The “‘ queek-queek ” or “ quee quee,’’ uttered as above. 


* On or near eggs or young, according to my own observations. Whether 
otherwise I do not know. | 
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8. The “chook chook chook,” being, I think, the danger- 
signal to the young, to hide themselves; whilst sitting, and, I 
think,. whilst flying also. ee 

9. The low crooning note (one syllable) of content, which the 
two birds utter when together in neighbourhood of eggs (as 
heard by me), and probably whilst caressing. | 

10. The little querulous note uttered when the bird is in” 
trouble or perplexity ; also one-syllabled. 

11. A low guttural note (I think of two syllables) which I 
heard the bird make whilst sitting on the ground in near 
neighbourhood of eggs. 

12. A note like “‘jig jig jig,’ ’ which I have heard whilst two 
or more birds were sporting together in the air. _ 

18. A note very much resembling one made by Blackbirds, so 
that I at first mistook it for this, but cannot now remember the 
note itself so as to write it down. The resemblance, however, 
was remarked on to me independently* by a good ornithologist. . 

14, A low croodling sound, expressive of pleasure and tender- 
ness. With chicks. oe 

15. A low guttural note, like ho-00 ho-oo ho- “00,” 
but impossible to write it. 

16. Peculiar single note, like ‘‘ quo quo.” 

17. The “quick quick—quick quick,” like a sort of loud. 
twitter, uttered whilst birds sport in the air together, - 

18. A note expressive of disquiet and impatience, short and 
of indefinite sound, often uttered at the point when the bird, 
unable to sit still longer, flies hurriedly off. : 

19. A low somewhat Parrot-like noise, like “tchug tchug 
tchug.”” Ido not now remember why I thought it Parrot-like, 
but something in the sound must have caught my ear at the time. — 


** In conversation afterwards, and as a general fact. I was alone at 
the time. 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF BRITISH BIRDS. i 


1 

By H. S. Davenport. I 

Tue Repsreast (Hrithacus rubecula).. 

A ¥FEw years ago a lady whom I knew very well, and who 
resided at Halstead Grange in this county, Mrs. Chester by 


name, published a small brochure detailing some extraordinary 
incidents in connection with two Redbreasts that had lost their | 
bills in traps set to catch mice, and subsequently sought her | 
protection and kindly favour. One bird, so far as I remember, 
lived in the house, chiefly in her bedroom, and would come 
almost at any time to her call, while the other passed its time 
out of doors, but was equally tame; and if any of the readers of 
_ these notes meet with the pamphlet in question, they will find 
recorded that the latter of the two birds was in the habit of 
accompanying the carriage when Mrs. Chester went out to pay 
calls, and that, on one occasion, when her carriage was announced — 
for her departure, the Robin was announced at the same time. 
Mr. Knox’s reference to apocryphal anecdotes is still ringing in 
my ears, but I merely relate the gist of what I have read with my 
own eyes and seen attested by the signature of the lady who 
published the story. 
| The nesting- witen chosen by the Redbreast are many and 
varied. In ‘The Vertebrate Animals of Leicestershire and Rut- 
land’ instances are recorded of this species having bred in an 
old tea-kettle tossed aside into a hedge, also in a flower-pot and — 
in a meat-tin ; but illustrations of the kind might | be multiplied 
indefinitely. 

The average clutch in my experience is six eggs; I have 
taken seven, and regard eight as quite unusual. Sometimes 
perfectly white eggs, without spot or speck, are met with, and 
this beautiful vary was not uncommon in my schoolboy days 
in Herefordshire. I took a clutch of this character near to 
Ashlands i in May, 1880. | 


C 
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THe NIGHTINGALE (Daulias luscinia). 


I never once met with this bird in Herefordshire, and it is — 
certainly not in the habit of singing at my doors in Leicester- 
shire, though in most years it turns up in comparative abundance 
in a district with which I am very familiar—I refer to Maidwell, 
in Northamptonshire, only about fifteen miles distant from my late 
home. The best Nightingale year, so to designate it, I remember 
in Leicestershire was in 1898. I knew of four pairs of birds. 
that were nesting in the course of that summer in and about the 
plantations which tend so materially to enhance the beauty of 
the landscape in the immediate neighbourhood of Keythorpe. 

One of the greatest treats 1 ever enjoyed in connection with 
the Nightingale occurred in the year above mentioned, when a 
Nightingale condescended to pay my grounds a visit and remain 
the best part of the spring months cheering us with its liquid 
notes by day and night. It was said at the time that fifteen 
years had elapsed since one had been heard in the village of. 
Skeffington. | 

I am glad to add it found shelter and protection in my garden 

for its nest, and, though the young stayed about in the bushes for 

ashort time after they could fly, the visit was not repeated in 
1894, so the assertion that Nightingales always return to the 
same haunts to nidificate, if unmolested, seems to require con- 
siderable qualification, for, though my experience of the species 
is, I fully confess, limited, I never knew a single instance of a 
particular haunt in Leicestershire being frequented two years in 
succession. Curiously enough, in connection with my Nightin- 
gale, I had only a short time previously seen hounds pull a Fox 
down in positively the very bushes where I had heard it on its 
first appearance, and where subsequently it seemed to spend the 
greater part of its time. It never sang on cold wet nights, and 
its aversion to exhibit itself in public was palpable and pro- | 
nounced. | | 
-, One has only to watch a Nightingale for a few moments to 
become impressed with the marked resemblance its movements 
and actions bear to those of the Redbreast. On the other hand, 
I have found it—unlike its allied species—none too willing to 
admit of a close inspection, and have frequently been amused at 
the mental struggle that has obviously gone on between its desire 
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to avoid being observed and its curiosity to learn all about the 
observer. Its croaking note I have especially remarked after the 
young have left the nest; it is undoubtedly a signal of danger. 

I have seen few nests, comparatively speaking, in situ; 
one, however, that now lies before me, and was taken in this 
county after the young had left it, is constructed externally of 
flags, a little dry grass, and a profusion of oak leaves; while the 
interior, which is of some depth, is lined with very fine dry 
- grasses and a few small oak leaves. The nest itself was placed 
in some old exposed roots amidst some brushwood in the centre 
of a small plantation, and was close to that of a bird I have only 
once met with breeding in Leicestershire—I mean the Red-backed 
Shrike. <A second nest of a similar character, though ragged in 
appearance, was placed in a hedgerow-bottom, and contained four 
eggs of the usual olive-brown colour. : 


Tae Warrernroat (Sylvia cinerea). 

Many are the nests I have found of this species—hundreds, I 
may say—but I do not recollect having noticed any in abnormal > 
situations. Sometimes it is placed very low down, but more 
often it is built two or three feet above the ground, and it may 
be noticed amongst nettles and, coarse vegetation generally, in 
brambles, shrubs, whitethorn, gooseberry-bushes—indeed, in a 
variety of kindred situations; but when I said just now that I 
did not remember having discovered a nest abnormally placed, I 
had for the moment forgotten the fact that in the summer of 1894 
I came upon one containing five eggs of a beautiful type all but on 
the ground. It was in a tuft of rushes in the middle of a grass _ 
field near to Bala Lake. Perhaps I am not justified in deeming 
the actual site quite so uncommon as the fact that the nest itself 
was located right away from the haunts the Whitethroat usually | 
affects for shelter as well as for breeding purposes. 

A few summers ago I was indebted for the discovery of not a_ 
few of the commoner nests usually to be found low down in 
hedges and bushes to a couple of Clumber Spaniels. That 
Clumber Spaniels should have taken to this form of pastime— 
hunting for little birds’ nests—may seem singular, and I can 
only account for it in this way:—They were in the habit of 
frequently accompanying me in my roadside rambles, and herein 
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1 make a distinction advisedly, as had I taken them into the 
coverts, not only would they have proved an eyesore to game- 


keepers, but, inasmuch as the entire absence of all noise should 


be the watchword of those who study. the habits of birds in their 
woodland haunts, the mere presence of dogs would have tended 


to defeat the very object I had in view. However, what I was” 


-; about to say was this :—I noticed one day they were taking un- 


usual interest in the way I was poking and peering into the — 


roadside bushes, and they certainly saw me find and remove some 
nests. Shortly afterwards they themselves took to what I can 
only describe as “‘ setting’’ bushes in which any nests might be 
placed, and not only would they intelligently look round to see 
if I was coming, and as much as to say, “ Here you are!” but 


when I reached the spot they would display manifest signs of — 


delight, and get quite excited if a bird fluttered out in front of 
them. Iam afraid I cannot add I ever saw one “‘ backing” the 
other! I am aware that some dogs have been trained to hunt 
for eggs—viz. for those of Lapwings, but here was an instance of 
a habit acquired solely from seeing me interesting myself in such 


matters ; and in connection with the same I particularly made 
note of two things—viz. they never once “‘set’”’ an old nest, and © 


the bird was invariably on those they found. I presume it was 
the scent of the latter that accounted for no false points, but it 
was strange that they should have voluntarily taken upon them- 
selves to lend me such.serviceable aid. 

A characteristic feature of a large series of the nests of the 


Whitethroat is the profusion of dark horse-hair which is used | 


for the lining, though, on occasions, I have noticed hair only 
‘sparingly employed—much less seldom none at all. The 
exterior of the structure is chiefly composed of the withered 


stems of goose-grass and the cocoons of caterpillars, its com- 


ponent parts being so dexterously and beautifully interwoven as 


to render the nest quite firm and compact. It is perhaps worthy - 


of remark that Whitethroats are not in the habit of utilising thin 
roots and fibrous rootlets, as some writers assert ; though, as in 
the case of other species, it is obvious that varieties of construc- 
tion may occur. The nest is more substantially built than those 
of its smaller relative, and less so than those of the Garden 
Warbler—it hits, in fact, the happy medium. 


¥ 
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The eggs are not very variable, five being a favourite number 
for a clutch ; very rarely have I known so many laid as-six. Mr. 
W. J. Horn is lucky in the possession of some nice specimens, | 


- while his cabinet also contains eggs of both the Lesser White- 


throat and Tree Pipit, which for beauty of colouring I have never 
seen equalled. Though I have remarked that Whitethroats’ eggs 


are not very variable, as, for instance, in comparison with those 


of the Tree Pipit, it is notorious that their ground-colour runs 
through different shades of bluish white and pale green, and that 
some specimens are more boldly and elaborately marked with the | 
typical wreath of light brown, violet grey, or olive green spots as 
the case may be, some of them underlying the shell, than others. 
One of the most peculiar-looking eggs I ever found was in a nest 
in a gooseberry-bush at Fronfeuno, near to Bala, in the spring of 
1894. It was a single specimen, without shape or comeliness, — 
and approximated more in colouring to the eggs of the Orphean 
Warbler than to those of the Whitethroat. The bird incubated 
it for a day or so, and then finally deserted its malformed abor- 
tion which proved to be yolkless. | | . 
Whitethroats have a great partiality for currants and rasp- 
berries, and in July and August they raid the bushes of my 
kitchen garden in considerable numbers, and, though I am always | 
hearing that “the birds take the fruit so,” I do not grudge it them. | 
“Live and let live” is a good old-fashioned principle, and though 
Finches pilfer the newly-sown seeds, and, later in the year, Tits 


- filch the peas, I deem myself amply repaid by the facilities they 


afford me for observing—amidst several other characteristic 
habits—their thievish propensities. 


| 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL MEETING AT SERAJEVO, 
BOSNIA.* 


From the 25th to 28th bepheniiee: last there was “held in 


Serajevo, the capital of Bosnia, under the auspices of the Local 


Government of Bosnia, an Ornithological Meeting, which has 
especially discussed questions of Phenology.t The Meeting 
- was attended by sixty-four members, of whom there were thirty 
from Hungary, eighteen from Bosnia, nine from Austria, six 
from Germany, and one from Italy. 

During the meeting, which was presided over by Professor 


R. Blasius, of Brunswick, the following communications were 
made :— 


O. Reiser (Serajevo): On the Ornithological Researches of the Serajevo 
Museum in the Balkan Peninsula. 

O. Herman (Budapest): Report on the present status of Phenology, 
aud on the activity of the Hungarian Ornithological Central Office. 


Rev. T. Hegyfoky (Turkeve, Hungary): On the relations between 


Phenology and Meteorology. | 

Dr. L. Lorenz von -Liburnau (Vienna): Report on the organization 
and activity of the Austrian Commission for Ornithological Observations, 
and on the results obtained by the observations of eat mm Birds in the 

years 1897-98 in Austria. 

Gaston Gaal (Csaszta, ice ‘The great abundance of the Seallew 
(Hirundo rustica) during the year 1898 in Hungary. 

Steph. Chernel (Készeg, Hungary): On the utility and injuriousness 
of Birds judged upon positive basis. 

Prof. H. Nitsche (Tharandt, wissagh The distribution of the Com- 
mon Heron in Saxony. 


* For this report we are indebted to the good offices of Dr. G. Horvath, 


the Natural History Director of the ‘‘ Museum National Hongrois ” at | 


Budapest. 

+ This word is seldom used, and we have been informed by a very high 
authority that it may be defined as ‘‘ Observational Biology,” and as applied 
to birds, as it is here, may be taken to mean the study or science of observa- 
tions on the appearance of birds.—(Eb.) | 
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Prof. T. Knotek (Serajevo): On the dates of the migration of Birds 
as hitherto known from Bosnia and saecnegovsna. 


Very ‘interesting and instructive for the members of this : 
meeting were the collections in the Museum of Serajevo, by 
which the fauna of the Balkan Peninsula is richly represented, 
and which comprise about eight thousand skins of birds from 
all parts of the peninsula. These skins have been collected since 


1887, and mostly by the indefatigable O. Reiser, Custos of the 
Museum. 


g 
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ON THE SPAWNING OF BOMBINATOR PACHYPUS 


AFTER TWO YEARS OF CAPTIVITY IN- 


ENGLAND. | 
| By J. L. Monk. 


Tue difficulty with which Batrachians are brought to breed . 


in confinement, whether kept indoors or in the open, is well 
known to all who have attempted to study the habits of this 
interesting class of animals. It is also generally believed that 
when once the annual discharge of the genital products has been 


interrupted by captivity, the individuals are for ever barren. — 


For example, the Xenopus levis in the reptile-house at the 


Zoological Gardens bred in the year of their arrival, but in no 


subsequent year could they be induced to do so. 


The case I have the pleasure of putting on record is therefore 


a most interesting one. Some specimens of Bombinator pachypus, 
captured by my friend Mr. Boulenger in Belgium in the early 
spring of 1897, before the breeding season had set in, have been 


_ kept in an aquarium for two years, when it was ascertained that, 


although pairing repeatedly took place, no spawn was ever 
deposited. Having placed them this spring in a small pond in 
my garden at Forest Gate, they have, to my surprise and satis- 


faction, paired and spawned under my eyes; and I append some 


notes on the observations I was able to make on this occasion, 


_ which may be acceptable to the readers of this Journal, since, 


apart from the late naturalist, Héron-Royer, no one has yet been 
able to ascertain with anything approaching precision the number 
of eggs that are laid by one female in the course of the breeding 
season. 

There were two pairs of this species, the females both in 
breeding condition; but only one of the males appeared animated 
with genesic ardour, showing himself most constant in his atten- 
tions, not only to his legitimate mates, but even to a small Rana 
‘temporaria sharing the same pond. | 
4ool. 4th ser. vol. III., November, 1899. 2L 
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The first spawn was deposited on July 3rd, one hundred and 
nine ova, in small bunches of two to ten, adhering to the weeds. 
There was an imperfect albino amongst the embryos that 
hatched, but it never appeared at all healthy, and did not reach 


maturity. 


On the 6th a second brood of seventy-seven appeared ; six 


days later another of sixty-nine. On the 15th forty-seven more ; 


and a fifth brood of only seven appeared to exhaust the capacities 
of one female. After an interval of five days (on the 2lIst) | 
there was a fresh oviposition of one hundred and twenty-seven 
eggs, the first effort of the other female; forty more on the 


23rd completed the spawning, making a total of four —— 


and seventy-six eggs. 

There can be no doubt that three hundred and nine of these 
eggs can be ascribed to one female, and the balance to the other. | 
These numbers will be seen to be in accordance with the com- 
putations of Héron-Royer. | 

The rapidity with which the en develops and breaks 
through its capsule is striking, two or three of the broods taking 
only four days to hatch into wriggling larve with small four- 
branched external gills, which disappeared after a few hours. | 

The gelatinous capsule measured from between 5 and 7 mm. 
the vitellus 2°3 mm., dark brown, with large white pale. Sahiath 
of larva when first hatched, 9 mm.; colour light greyish ; tail, 


5mm. Length after fifteen days, 15 mm.; tail, 


7°5 mm. ; light. brownish, speckled with darker brown; a darker 
streak alend the vertebral line remaining throughout the larval | 
stage. 

After twenty-six days there was only an increase of 2 mm. in 
the length; the hind legs had Fee begun to appear as small 
white stumps. 


In thirty-five days they had rapidly reached the length of 


25 mm.; and in fifty-four wes de after some hot weather, they 


were 34 mm. long. 
| Length of body, 16 mm. 
Width of body, 10°5 mm. 
From tip of snout to eye, 5 mm. 
Width between eyes, 4 mm. 


: Front limbs just visible under the skin ; hind limbs with digits 
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well-developed, and transverse lines across femur and tibia. In 
sixty-nine days the metamorphosis was completed. 
development took place in the garden without any 


covering or artificial, warmth, the tadpoles feeding most vora- 
ciously on raw meat. 

The first two broods will iitiiensiwlices this year, but at the 
time I write there are many whose development has practically 


ceased, and will probably not be resumed until the return 


of spring. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MAMM A LIA. | 
| CARNIVORA. 
‘The Suricate in the Transvaal. —~ With reference to my note on 
Cynictis penicillata (ante, p. 179), I have a similar observation to make 
respecting the true Meer-Kat or Suricate (Suricata tetradactyla). The 
‘Royal Natural History’ positively asserts that it does not inhabit the 
‘country north of the Orange River.* I have myself seen the animals on 
_ the Free State Flats several years ago, and now have come across them in 
the Transvaal. On the 27th July a Boer brought in a Suricate, which was 
perfectly full-grown and apparently old. What is more, it was as savage as 
could be; and all who know the habits of this interesting little mammal 
must also be aware that it is very easily tamed. In addition, the Boer 
roared with laughter when I asked him whether the animal had really been 
caught in the Transvaal. ‘ Waar anders?” (Where else?) he answered. 
“Do you think I brought or had this little beast sent from the Free State 
or Cape Colony?” For along time past I had the idea that the Suricate 
inhabited the Transvaal, for the following reasons. Several acquaintances 
had tame ones, and they all,. without exception, assured me that the animals 
had been caught in the Heidelberg and Pretoria districts. My suspicions 
were confirmed by the bringing in, straight from the veld, so to say, of a 
snapping, snarling creature. I have also long noticed their burrows. The 
ground is always in a way ploughed up within a certain radius of a “ Meer- 
Kat’s location.” There can be no doubt as to the creature’s identity. The 
‘Royal Natural History ’ itself says that there is no other Mungoose which | 
has ears of another tint than its general body colour. The other charac- 
teristics of a Suricate need not be enumerated here. It is, however, certain 
that the animal is not in any way plentiful here in the Transvaal.—ALwin 
C. Haaener (P. O. Modderfontein, S. A. K.) 
. [This animal is not unknown in the Transvaal. I not only kept a a pair 
alive when in Pretoria, but brought them home with me a few years ago. 
When coaching between Potchefstroom and Vryburg, I have seen a quantisies 
about their holes.—Ep.} 


* The statement in the work referred to is: ‘‘ Meerkats appear to be 


confined to the Cape Colony, extending at least as far north as Algoa Bay.” 
—(Ep.) 
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AVES. 


Chiffchaff building on the top of small Yew and Box Trees. —My 
friend Mr. George Alcock, who is much interested in British birds, sends 
me the following note, which, I think, is worth publishing :—* A Chiffchaff 
(Phylloscopus rufus) built in my garden at the top of a yew ten feet above 
ground. It built a second time on the top of a box-bush four feet above 
ground. I have found scores, but have never before seen one in these 
positions. In each case the young came to maturity ; there were four eggs 
each time.” Mr. Alcock well knows what he is talking about, or I should 


have been inclined to think that he had mistaken the nest of the Willow | 


Warbler for that of the Chiffchaff; but the late Lord Lilford was of 
opinion that the latter bird more frequently built at some height from the 


ground than the former, an experience opposed to my own, but (without — 
any doubt) based upon considerably greater knowledge of the two species.— | 


A. G. Burier (Beckenham, Kent). 


Swallows and Hobbies (ante, p. 476). —It may remembered 
that in ‘ The Zoologist’ for 1892, p. 26, I called attention to the fact which 


Mr. Warde Fowler, in his interesting note, has corroborated. Strange to — 


say, one evening about the middle of September, as I sat at a window in the 
dusk of evening watching the Swallows as they with hurried and erratic 
flight dashed over the houses towards the river, 1 observed a much larger 
and darker bird accompanying them, and at the time suspected it was a 
Hawk ; but it had gone out of sight too quickly for me to determine what 
it was. It no doubt has been observed that the flight of the Swallows at 


such a time is very low—only just over the housetops—and silent, as if 


they feared to get benighted ere they reached their roosting place; or that 


something had frightened them, and they wished to get out of sight — 


as quickly and quietly as possible; so different to the gliding, twittering, 


happy, and, I always think, friendly and fearless flight of the birds at other 
times. It is gratifying to be able to say that the handsome little Hobby | 
still visits this locality, and I have every reason to suppose it bred near here 


during the past summer, as I saw a pair near a certain wood in July, a male 


was killed in another direction in August, and I have no doubt the bird I - 


~ saw in September following the Swallows was of the same species, for it is 
well known that this little Falcon is often on the wing very late in the day ; 

- and I have geen the stomach of more than one specimen where the remains 

of the dusk-loving Dor-beetle (Geotrupes stercorarius) indicated that the 

coleopteron named was a particular article of diet. — G. +B.  CoRBIN (Ring- 
wood, Hants). 


Sky-Lark (Alauda arvensis) singing in October.—On the morning of 
October 16th I heard a Lark singing, which was repeated on the 17th, 
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about the same hour, viz. 6 a.m. I again heard the song on the 18th, but 
in this case it was about 8 a.m., and I also heard it some seven miles from | 
my home on the 20th, also abou 8a.m.; so that this occurrence has not 


been confined to one bird or to one place. =The weather was very mild, and 


this may have occasioned the song. I do not recollect hearing the Lark 
sing at the same time of year before. In. the last instance there were 
several Larks in a flock, but only one was singing. In the other cases 
there were also several in the vicinity, but one only sang. The songs were 
of fair duration; but I have not again heard more up to the time of 
writing (Oct. 27th).— Ww. WILSON (Alford, Aberdeen, N.B.) 


Green Woodpecker near London.—I have had brought to me a male 
Green Woodpecker (Gecinus viridis), which had been shot here on the 19th 
October. It was only about half through its moult, and had been seen 


about for some time, evidently coming from Dulwich Wood. I am sorry 


it could not have been spared, as this bird is rarely seen so near London. 
—Frank Stave (Horniman Museum, Forest Hill, S.E.) 


Birds of Cheshire.—We have for some years been engaged in pre- 
paring a book on the ‘ Birds of Cheshire,’ which will be published early in 
the ensuing year; and we shall be grateful for assistance in the shape of 


- notes of the occurrence or capture of rare species, lists of local bird names, 
or other matters relating to the avifauna of the county.—T. A. CowarD 
(Tryfan, Peel Causeway, Bowdon); Cuas. OLpHam (Alderley Edge). 


REPTILIA., 
A Viper feeding in Confinement.—During a holiday spent in the 
Land’s End district of Cornwall, in August of last year, I obtained several 


Vipers (Vipera verus), two of which I kept alive in a large case—a fine | 
male and small female—the latter giving birth to seven young about 


a fortnight later. Up to this period she had refused to eat (I might men- 
tion that the male refused all food during the three months it lived), but, 


on putting a live Mouse into the case, I was fortunate enough to observe 
‘the perfectly natural action of both animals. The Viper, on seeing the 


Mouse, followed it cautiously, striking a hind limb, which appeared to 
cause very little inconvenience to the Mouse; the Viper, however, still 
following up, struck again, this time fairly across the loins, and then 
retired to the further part of the case, seemingly to await results. In less 
than two minutes the Mouse was dead. Soon the Viper came slowly 


towards the body, with head lowered, prodding the earth as if smelling the 


track of its prey, and, although the body was completely hidden by grassy 
turf, went straight to it. After several unsuccessful attempts to swallow it 
by means of the legs, the head was seized, and the body disappeared in 
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about ten minutes. Strangely enough, after this it refused to feed, and 
died of starvation the following November. The young were totally. 
ignored by the mother, although when at rest they generally kept near her 
(avoiding the male), invariably lying upon or around her, and at the 
slightest alarm slipping under and along the coils of her body, thus dis- 
appearing from view. This habit has no doubt given origin to the numerous | 
reports of female Vipers temporarily swallowing their families till danger 
was past. —F. W. Terry (102, ‘Kingston Road, Wimbledon, Surrey). 


Viper killed by a, Mouse.—I was in the same district last J ts. and 
captured, amongst others, a very fine gravid female, with which I hoped to 

be more successful than in the previous year; but the result was still 
- more disastrous. Although particularly vicious at first, after a few weeks’ 
confinement it became sufficiently docile to allow free handling. Some — 
time previous to giving birth it became sickly, and the young, when born, 

soon died: Guided by my previous experience, I tried it with a Mouse, 
_ but this was ignored, and for over a week both lived on perfectly happy © 
terms. .One evening, on going to feed the Mouse, I was amazed to find it 
hanging on to the Viper’s head, like a miniature Bull-dog, the unfortunate 
reptile vainly endeavouring to shake it off. I promptly killed the aggressor, 
and found also that it was necessary to treat the Snake likewise, for, on 
examination, I found that both eyes had been eaten out, and the maxillary 
bearing the poison-fang bitten through. How the Mouse passed unscathed 
is a mystery, for the Snake, although weak, was quite capable of striking, 
the uninjured fang being erected freely after the attack. Was it instinct 
that taught this (a house Mouse) that a dangerous enemy deprived of sight 
_ became practically harmless? Certainly, it was not hunger, for plenty of 
fresh food remained untouched. — F. W. Terry (102, Kingston Road, 
Wimbledon, Surrey). 

[I had a somewhat similar experience with a large Python (P. sebae), 
which I kept for some months, and never induced to feed. Among other 
proffered viands was a live Rat, which I positively had to remove after 
about thirty-six hours, as it had attacked the body of the lethargic serpent. 
In this case I presume that hunger had overcome fear.—Eb. | 
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A Dictionary of Birds. By AurreD Nrewroy, assisted by Hans _ 
GapDow, with contributions from R. LyprexKxer, C. Roy, 
& R. W. SHvuFELDT. issue, Adam & 
Charles Black. 


WE may indeed welcome a cheaper tind unabridged— 
_ of this great work on Ornithology, of which Parts I. and II. were 
reviewed in these pages by another pen in 1893. Since then 
the work has been completed, and now, in a single volume of 
1232 pages, is within the reach of most naturalists, for its circula- | 
tion will not be confined to ornithologists alone. : 

It is seldom that an Introduction forms such an important 
_ feature in a book as does the one which accompanies the volume 
under notice. It is a history of ornithology from the time of 
Aristotle, written by an expert both in the science and its litera- 
ture. It is essentially a criticism throughout, and though the 
author alludes to the charm in Gilbert White by the apparent 
- absence of conscious personality in those classical pages, his: 
own individuality is, and happily is, stamped on every para- 
graph. When criticism is really intended it should not be in- 
vertebrate ; a freedom. of expression avoids the sting of innuendo, 
and even hostility is disarmed when. anonymity is absent. 
These reflections are prompted by the weird appearance of 
Seebohm in the review of British ornithologists. He is linked 
with Morris! Whether this course unduly extols Morris, or 
underestimates Seebohm, is a question for the qualified reader, 
and is probably the crux criticorum of this encyclopedic sum- 
mary. Few will disagree with the fair and judicial estimate of 
other writers: Le Vaillant is honestly treated, and the verdict 
on the late George Robert Gray is both kindly in spirit and 
brilliant in pungency. Macgillivray is classed with Willughby, 
and ornithological genius receives its recognition. Of Buffon— 
“It is certain that he despised any kind of scientific phraseology, 


. 
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a crime jin the eyes of those who consider precise nomenclature 
to be the end of science; but those who deem it merely a means 


whereby knowledge can be securely stored will take a different _. 


view—and have done so.” We need quote no more from this 
part of the work, the ‘pages of which have quite a literary charm 
of their own, stimulating perusal, and with much original criticism 
compelling either acquiescence or dissent. 

As regards the main body of the work, it has been, as already 
stated, previously noticed in these pages. A dictionary of birds | 
is a fair trial of strength for any ornithologist. It indispensably — 
requires three possessions: scientific capacity, knowledge of the 
literature, and the critical faculty; and if the great lexicographer 
shared the illusion that a language might be “ fixed” by making 
a catalogue of its words, the present dictionary has very largely 
focussed ornithology to date. But, apart from special ornitho- 
logy, Professor Newton, his assistant, and three contributors, 
have probably produced one of the best books on natural history 
that has appeared in the oe — 


Man, Past and Present. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. &c. 
Cambridge: University Press. 1899. 


Some two years ago a notice appeared in these pages of a 
precursor to this book,—we allude to Mr. Keane’s ‘ Ethnology.’ 
That book .discussed the fundamental problems of the science ; 
the present work is of a more descriptive ethnological character, 
and deals with the various races of mankind. The four primary 
divisions of the Hominid, as proposed in his ‘ Ethnology,’ are 
in the main followed here, due weight being given “to all 
available data—physical and mental characters, usages, religion, 
speech, cultural features, history, and geographical range.” 
Whenever two or more groups are found agreeing in all, or at 
least in the more essential, of such elements, they are treated as’ 
branches of one stock. ‘So far, and no farther, is a strictly 
zoological or genetic classification possible in the present state 
of the multifarious inhabitants of the globe.” 

There was a time in Anthropology, and probably that period 
is not closed, when the non-acceptors of the evolutionary view 
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of the origin of man triumphantly asked for the production of 
the missing link. There seems now to be a little extra reliance 
placed by some anthropologists on the discovery of Pithec- 
anthropus erectus. Mr. Keane boldly states, “ This pliocene 
inhabitant of Java may thus, in a sense, be taken as the long- 
sought-for “ First Man”; and as it is not very probable that he 


can have had any ‘undoubtedly human precursors, the Indo- _ 


_ Malaysian inter-tropical lands may also, with some confidence, 
be regarded as the cradle of the human family.” Reference of 
approval is also made to the views of the Danish anthropologist, 
Herluf Winge, who considers that Man is more closely allied to 
the Gibbon than to the other Simians,—‘‘a conclusion also 
pointed at by the Java skull.” 

_ The wide reading of the author is perceptible on 1 every page, 
and this is the most necessary equipment: for the ethnologist. 
_ Very much information must and can only be obtained from 
travellers, who are frequently men without ethnological insight, 
or, in other words, possessed of local prejudice. Hence travellers’ 
tales do not always agree, and the key to the reconciliation of 
- their narratives is not the invocation of fiction, but often the 
clear understanding of psychological variation and racial warps. | 
Thus, how much is still to be learned as to the disgusting practice 
of cannibalism, of which Herrera is quoted as saying of the Colom- 

bian aborigines, “the living are the grave of the dead; for the 
_ husband has been seen to eat his wife, the brother his brother or 
sister, the son his father.” And yet we are astonished to read 
that this savage brutalism is condoned by the Cocomas of the 
Maraiion, who said “it was better to be inside a friend than to be 
swallowed up by the cold earth,” while a baptized member of the 
Mayorunas of the Upper Amazons ‘complained on his death- 
bed that he would not now provide a meal for his Christian — 
friends, but must be devoured by worms.’ 

We cannot quote further from this mine of information 
relating to our own species; it describes many of the early errors 
which still cling to our onward march, and is a sound guide to 
events in our history of which the most ancient written records 
are but of yesterday.” 
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The Distribution of the Negritos in the Philippine Islands and 


Elsewhere. By A. B. Meyer, Dresden: 


Stengel & Co. 


THIs small heuk is an English translation of two chapters 
from Dr. Meyer’s great work on the Negritos of the Philippines, 


and relates to the distribution of this peculiar and ancient race, 


the real affinities and derivation of which have long puzzled 
ethnologists and promoted more than one conclusion. The 
Negritos have been proved to inhabit many of the Philippines, 


and may possibly be eventually found on the whole of the islands | 


when they are better known and more scientifically visited. The 
Philippines are, however, certainly the present headquarters 
of the Negritos. They are also well represented in the Malay 
Peninsula and the Andaman Islands, but as regards the Malayan 
Archipelago outside the Philippines, the accounts of their 
occurrence are considered by Dr. Meyer as “‘ based on very poor 
evidence (properly speaking on none at all), or are the result of 
errors in consequence of insufficient criticism of the sources, or 
misunderstanding of the original statements, which in their turn 
are frequently unreliable and perverted.” 

The results of an exhaustive and critical reading of all that 
has been written on the subject are given in a very condensed 
form, in which process such generally considered authorities as 


De Quatrefages and Hamy are very freely handled. More than — 


two hundred other authors are referred to, and the publication 
is 1n the best sense a monograph on the subject. 


The Natural History of Selborne. By Wuire. Edited 
with Notes by Grant Auten. Illustrated by Epmunp H. © 


New. John Lane. 
Tue recent death of Mr. Grant Allen gives a melancholy 


interest to the last edition of our old classic. Each edition has 


its specialty; sometimes the editorial notes on the natural 
history topics treated of by White are almost a host in them- 
selves; at other times the illustrations or general “ get-up” i 
the inducement to procure another copy of the book we all 
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possess and know so well. The feature of this edition is that it 
_ is edited by one who was a literary man first and a naturalist 
afterwards, though this was the irony of Mr. Grant Allen’s life, 


and, could he have lived up to his tastes, the arrangement would 


probably have been reversed. Gilbert White's masterpiece, how- 
ever, appeals to the literary taste as much as it belongs to the 


science of natural! history, and it is very questionable whether it 


would have obtained its immortality had its pure and charming 
style not have recorded its wealth of observation. This editor 
has a sympathetic touch with his author, and he is not far from 
his subject when he writes of ‘‘the life of a quiet, well-to-do, 


comparatively unoccupied, gentleman of cultivated manners and 


scientific tastes, studying nature at his ease in his own domain, 
untroubled by trains, by telegrams, by duns, by domestic worries; 
amply satisfied to give up ten years of his life to settling some 
question of ornithological detail, and well pleased if in the end 
his conclusions are fortunate enough to meet the Ragrore, of the 
learned Mr. Pennant, or the ingenious Mr. Barrington.” 

_ This book is well printed on good paper, and with wide 

‘margins; the illustrations are profuse, and enable us to almost 

master the present aspects of Selborne and its vicinity, but these 


are far superior to those given of zoological subjects. It isa. 


_ good copy to possess, and those who care to make marginal notes 
will appreciate the appendix of the “ Marginalia” from Samuel 


Taylor Coleridge’s copy here printed for the first time. Of course 


we expect something original from Coleridge, and we are not dis- 
appointed. ‘Instinct is the wisdom of the species, not of the 


individual,” is an anticipation of modern thought; while the keen | 


but delightful criticism of the lines at the end of Letter ALL, 


commencing, “‘Say, what impels, amidst surrounding snow,” is 


99) 


simply “a noble paraphrase of ‘I don’t know. 


The North American Slime-Moulds. By Tuomas H. Macsripg, 
A.M., Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


To many, if not to most, readers the above title will denote a | 
purely botanical book foreign to our scope and pages. But much > 


may be said, and has been said, as to the zoological affinities of 


the Myxomycetes, or Slime-Moulds, which “ include certain very 
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delicate and extremely beautiful fungus-like organisms common 
- in all the moist and wooded regions of the earth.” They were 


formerly classed with the “ puff- -balls,” but their physiological | 


characters have prompted the question, “ Are they not animals ?” 


This is the position suggested by De Bary in 1858, and adopted. 


since by, amongst others, Mr. Saville Kent and Dr. William Zopf. 
The first was inclined to join them to the Sponges, whilst the 
second associated both Slime-Moulds and Monads. Prof. Mac- 
bride strikes a distinctly middle course. He asks :—‘‘ But why 
call them either animals or plants? Was nature then so poor 


that forsooth only two lines of differentiation were at the begin- 


ning open for her effort? May we not rather believe that Life’s 
tree may have risen at first in hundreds of tentative trunks, of 


which two have become in the progress of ages so far dominant 


as to entirely obscure less progressive types? The Myxomycetes 


are independent; all that we may attempt is to assert their 


nearer kinship with one or other of Life’s great branches.” 
This is an excellently illustrated technical book, with a 
purely and philosophical introduction. 


Bird Stuffing and Mounting. By the author of ‘Hints on Egg 

- Collecting and Nesting.’ Dartford: J. & W. Davis. 

A SMALL and inexpensive book on a very difficult subject. 
There is an old proverb that he who is his own lawyer has a fool 
for a client, and the young ornithologist might be advised, if he 
has the funds, to no more attempt to set up his birds in cases. 
than to try to make his own gun. A few succeed, the many do 
not. The setting-up of birds is distinctly a profession, as the 
hideous work of the ordinary tradesman sufficiently testifies. To 
make one’s own skins is, however, quite another matter; while a 
baronial hall and a respectable rent-roll are both necessary if 
even the British ornithologist is to possess a cased collection. 
But to fill one’s cabinet drawers with good skins, and in sufficient 
variety, is not beyond the power of any real student or collector. 
Hence this small volume may be found useful for those who wish 
to learn how to skin and preserve, though ‘“ stuffing and mount- 
ing” are its main instructions. 
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EDITORIAL GLEANINGS. 


Dr. A. ALcock, the Superintendent of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
has just published, in the ‘Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal,’ a very interesting 
account of a new Hermit-Crab (Chlenopagurus andersont) exhibiting adaptive 
commensalism with a Sea-Anemone.* The Hermit-Crab is noteworthy (1) 
in having for its refuge, not the usual molluse-shell, but a sheet or blanket 
formed by the coenosare of a colony of Sea-Anemones ; (2) in being—as far 
as the male is concerned—symmetrical ; and (3) in having the appendages 
of the 8rd—5th somites of the male, and of the 2nd—5th segments of, the 
female, present on the right or left side indifferently. 

“There is nothing unusual in the fact that the orotective covering of 
the abdomen is not a moliusc-shell, for in these seas+ alone there are 
several well-known instances of Hermit-Crabs making use of other convenient 
receptacles. For instance, Pylocheles mierst is found impacted in hollow 
twigs of sunken drift-wood ; Troglopagurus, according to Messrs. Thurston 
and Henderson, lives in small cavities in coral; and I have myself seen a 
large Cenobita, on the island of Minnikoy, holding the- empty shell of a 
small coco-nut over its abdomen. Again, in other parts of the world, | 
Gryllopagurus lives in burrows of its own construction ; Pylocheles Agassizii 

was found concealed in a cavity in a piece of sandstone, and another specimen 
_ was taken from the gastral chamber of a siliceous sponge; Xylopagurus rectus, 
like our Pylocheles mierst, was discovered in a lodging in drift-wood; Os- 
_ traconotus and Tylaspis are both believed to have some special protective 

shield, other than a shell; and Porcellanopagurus lives free among sea- 
weed. 

“ Again, the association of our new form of Hermit-Crab with a Sea. 
Anemone is nothing strange: indeed, commensalism between Crustacea — 
and Sea-Anemones is one of the most familiar facts of zoology, and a large 
number of instances of it have been described. In most cases, however, 
the facts seem to be that an individual of a definite species of Crab and an 
individual of a definite species of Sea-Anemone have both at once taken 
possession of the same mollusc-shell, which they continue to inhabit for 
their mutual advantage,—the Crab acting as locomotive to the Sea-Anemone, 


* Belonging to the family Z oanthide, but apparently not referable to 
known genus. 


+ The species was — he the ‘ Investigator’ off Cape Comorin. 
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and the Sea-Anemone in return acting as a defence and warning-post, and 
possibly also as a decoy, for the benefit of the Crab. But, though the 
~ mutual advantage of the association is plain enough, the absolute a 

essential necessity of it is not so plainly seen, and it is reasonable’ to 
imagine that when in the course of growth the Hermit-Crab has to seek 


a new and larger shell, the partnership with the Sea-Anemone can be 


dissolved by simple withdrawal, without dangerously affecting the life of 
either individual—at any rate until such time as each can find a new 
partner of suitable size. In other words, there is no adaptation of either 
animal to the other, and each seems capable of existing apart from the 
other. In the present case there is no shell to act as introduction to and 
bond between the two animals; and the Sea-Anemone, which is a colonial 
form with a spreading ccenosarc, merely forms a sheet, which the Crab 
simply tucks under its telson by one end and pulls over its back by the 
other end—the polyps seeming to have no power of adhesion, and to depend 
on the Crab for a fast hold. | 

‘“ The nearest approach to this state of affairs is found in Parapagurus 
vilosimanus, which, when full-grown, lives in a cavity hollowed out of the 
coenosare of a colony of a large species of Hpizoanthus. . But in this case 
the individual Hermit-Crab and Sea-Anemone start their partnership with 
an empty mollusc-shell, which in course of time, as the occupants increase 
in size, becomes absorbed, so that at last the Crab is entirely dependent 
on the polyp-colony for the protection of its soft abdomen. But even here, 
though the association seems to have become much more intimate and 
permanent, there seems to be no essential adaptation of either animal to 
the other, nor does it appear to be beyond the bounds of possibility that 
each might exist—though its existence might t not be so complete and 
secure—apart from the other. 

“In the case of the new form of Hermit-Crab, now described, there is 
no evidence of the intervention of a shell, or other adventitious support, 
at any stage. Captain Anderson dredged 205 specimens, of both sexes 
and all ages, and in every observable instance the parent polyp of the 
protective colony appears to have settled on the hinder end of the abdomen 
of the Crab, and to have gradually spread by budding as the latter increased 
in size; so that the intimate and immediate connection between the two 
animals appears to be, from the first, a necessary one. In other words, 
the peculiar interest of the case is that the two animals seem to have become 


directly adapted to one another, and to » be incapable of a separate aud 
_ independent existence.” 


In August last there was published at St. Petersburg the first number 


of the ‘ International Review of Fisheries and Fishculture,’ of which the 
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contents are printed either in the English, German, or French languages. 
Among much that is both interesting and valuable may be found an article 
-by Dr. Einar Lounberg, of Sweden, on “ A short comparison between the 
Capsian and the Baltic Seas.” In the first, animal life is much richer than — 
in the second, and we are given a summary of the — features of 
the faunas of these seas. : 
‘‘ Passing on to draw an incomplete sketch of the fauna of these seas, I 
7 think, we can omit the Seals, three species in the Baltic and one (of northern 
origin) in the Caspian Sea, although they are destructive to the fish. The 
fish-fauna has many characteristics in common. Firstly we see a whole 
lot of freshwater fishes being common to both seas.. Nearly all the Baltic 
_ freshwater fishes are also found in the Caspian Sea, but the latter is — 
inhabited by a great number of very important foodfishes which are entirely 
wanting in the Baltic. Among those. I think the Belorybitza (Luciotrutta), 
the different species of Sturgeons and the Caspian Pikeperch (Stizostedium 
- caspium) must be ranked first, not forgetting the Caspian Herrings and > 
others. The Baltic has, in addition to its freshwater fishes, some marine 
fishes which may have entered through the Sound and the Belts, but of - 
these the Plaice and Turbot are of commercial value only in the southern 
parts, the Flounder up to the neighbourhood of Stockholm, but the Cod 
still further north to the islands Ulféarne near Hernésand, although of less. 
importance north of Aaland. The Baltic Herring yields the largest quantities 
and the anadromous Salmon and katadromous Eel are the best paid fishes 
in the market. Among the fishes which belong to the Baltic relict fauna, 
— only Cottus quadricornis is used for food, but of course being a-small fish 
it is of little value. The fishes of the Caspian Sea seem mostly to belong 
to the freshwater fauna or to that of brackish water; true marine types 
are scarce. The Belorybitza being closely related to the *“* White Salmon ” 
of the Arctic Sea, seems to point to a northern origin, as do the Caspian 
Seal and some of the lower animals. The Sturgeons are also, at least partly, 
inhabitants of the Black Sea. But the Mediterranean fauna, which has 
taken possession of the Black Sea, does not seem to have been able to 
enter the Caspian “ea.” Comparisons of the lower animals are of “ great 
interest, because they show (as is also done by many species of fish) that 
hardy forms can endure to live and thrive well both in the Caspian 
and the Baltic Sea, in spite of all differences between these seas. But it 
must not be forgotten that the greatest part of the Caspian fauna is 
endemic and characteristic, for that region and the lower fauna of the 
Baltic is partly hardy marine forms which mostly have entered through the 
‘sounds in the south-west, although some are relict forms, and partly fresh- 
water species.” 
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